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ment of the ideal of individual freedom. Nothing is more characteristic of the temper of human nature on the North American Continent than the fact that in 1827 the same President who was to give his name to that proud American doubled-edged policy known as the Monroe Doctrine, signed a Convention with Great Britain by which England and the United States should maintain on the Great Lakes only a few insignificant vessels for the policing of those shores. No buffer state or bristling armament impeded the natural advance into England's Canadian territory of the spirit of individual American self-reliance ; and the new Reciprocity Treaty of 1910 and 1911 seemed to be but the natural, the inevitable, consequence of this pacific penetration of Americanism. It was the contagion of "American " ideas that engendered that peculiar Canadian form of the Monroe Doctrine to which Sir W. Laurier gave expression when he reiterated at the Imperial Conference the intention of Canada never to become embroiled in a British quarrel unless it suited her to do so; and the anti-imperialistic Anglo-Canadian Convention as to the relations between the British and Canadian navies was but the formal confirmation of this resolve, and the definite expression of the feeling behind such utterances.
Sir Wilfred Laurier, returning from the Imperial Conference of May 33 to June 20, had sailed triumphantly up the river from Quebec amid cheering crowds on the wharves, and shipping decked with bunting. He was welcomed in "Montreal as the champion of Canadian autonomy. He himself acquiesced, declaring that he had fought at the Conference " for the equality of the two races and the vindication of Canada's rights as an autonomous country/' He added: "We were asked to endorse a proposal for the creation of an Imperial Council, which would decide military and naval policies and the taxation of the people. I opposed this, because it would have been an abrogation of our rights and opposed to the doctrine of respon-